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The next six chapters are devoted to " Chile," " The Straits of Magel- 
lan," " Argentina," " Uruguay," and " Brazil," and to a trip across the 
Andes from Chile, by way of the railway through the Uspallata Pass, to 
Mendoza in Argentina, and the return by the same route. Of these we 
have no space to speak, not even of the " Christ of the Andes," in one way 
the most remarkable statue in the world. 

The remaining chapters are entitled " The Rise of New Nations," " The 
Relations of Races in South America," " The Two Americas and the Re- 
lation of South America to Europe," " The Conditions of Political Life 
in Spanish-American Republics," and " Some Reflections and Forecasts." 

In these days when the provision of food for the world, space for the 
growing populations to live in, results of the mixture of races, the effects 
on commerce of the Panama Canal, and the validity and value of the 
Monroe Doctrine, are questions which more and more demand attention, 
this book is valuable, not only because of its timeliness, but peculiarly 
because of the competence and position of its author. 



London Lavender. By E. V. Lucas. New York : The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1912. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas is so prolific as to inspire distrust. He is among the 
few authors who has gained such mastery of his craft that he can have 
three new books at a time on the market. Of the three issued this holi- 
day season, London Lavender is the most charming. In this volume Mr. 
Lucas follows the vein of Over Bemerton's and Listener's Lure. It is 
a volume of thirty-eight essays, with a thread of story and the same 
characters reappearing. Mr. Lucas has a real genius for touching off a 
character in a few words, and then making it live and speak a consistent 
part. Adolphus Heathcote, a young man about town, is an entirely de- 
lightful bit of portraiture, done with humor and accuracy. Sir Gaston 
Ingleside, with his touch of Mr. Lucas's own genial yet reticent humor, 
is as delightful, and Naomi is an ideal feminine character, drawn as a 
man sees her. 

It is Adolphus who comes to the writer for advice as to marrying the 
young lady to whom he has been engaged several years. 

" Look here, Mr. Falconer," said Dollie ; " you know the world and 
you're married. What do you advise me to do? Do you think I am 
really a marrying man?" 

" Not impetuously," I replied. 

In the end the counselor advises Dollie either to " cultivate the bump 
of philoprogenitiveness, which is a counsel of perfection, or else to follow 
the example of an illustrious statesman and cultivate an attitude of ex- 
pectant hesitancy." 

It would be misleading to speak of Mr. Lucas's book as profound or 
informing. But for those who like to look at life and humanity through 
the mind of a gentle and humorous observer, few modern volumes contain 
as fine a glass as Mr. Lucas's. His books are not unlike English counter- 
parts of the writings of our own humorist, Edward S. Martin. The book 
contains one or two good short stories contained within the long one, as 
in the chapters entitled : " In which I become the very opposite of a 
thief, yet feel all a thief's guilt," and " In which a company of intel- 
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Hgent and, for the most part, conceited men meet more than their match." 
There are several chapters on the " Races," an entrancing one on " Bath- 
ing at Eimini," and an interesting one in which four novelists discuss 
their craft. Although strange names are given these writers, it is quite 
easy to detect Galsworthy as one of the big guns, who is an urbane re- 
former, with a warm heart, passionate sense of justice, universal pity, 
and fastidious taste. Wells is siirely the gentleman who is " an uncom- 
promising analyst of the body and mind in revolt and the friend of free^ 
dom"; while the writer who does "provincial epics with a Dutch brush, 
but with the expansive view and detached tolerance of an arbiter throned 
on a star," can be no other than Arnold Bennett. We were less certain 
when we tacked Locke's name to " the sentimental humorist and humorous 
sentimentalist of middle-class London." 

Who reads this book and smiles will keep it for future cheer on the 
humorist's permanent shelf. 



Introduction to the Poets. By W. F. Rawnsley. New York: E. P. 
Button & Co., 1912. 

A nai've and odd little book is this Introduction to the Poets, and a very 
slight introduction indeed. The author admits that the essays are hardly 
more than a digest of what has already been published elsewhere. But 
to say " hardly more " is not enough. The essays are no more at all 
than the merest commonplace of biographical and critical data. 

The tritest summaries satisfy the author; as when he remarks, for 
example : " Shelley was no reprobate ; he had the moral sense strongly 
developed and a most acute sense of right and wrong, . . . but he was a 
sworn enemy to convention." As a definition of poetry he quotes with 
enthusiasm, " Poetry is the expression of the most beautiful thoughts in 
the most beautiful language." The papers herein contained are supposed 
to have been contributed to a little society for the study of poetry. The 
introduction speaks of a paper on Swinburne's " Atalanta," which sounds 
as if it might have been interesting, but alas, it is not included in the 
volume. 

The world may be roughly divided into those who read poetry and those 
who do not. To those who do, the little volume before us would hardly 
be even a primer, and to those who do not it would certainly lack the 
vitality and originality to inspire interest. 



The Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and Poems of William Shake- 
speare, with Memoir, Introduction, and Notes by Richard Grant 
White. Revised, supplemented, and annotated by William P. Trent, 
Benjamin W. Wells, and John B. Henneman. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1912. 

If it were only for the sake of the vivacious and interesting introduc- 
tions to the plays by that scholar and gentleman, Richard Grant White, 
the present edition of Shakespeare would be welcome. ! But it has, more- 
over, an abundance of external and internal excellences. The volumes are 
just of handy size, light in weight, and bound in limp leather. The 
living editors have undertaken to annotate the original editor so as to 



